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Half a century has passed since the first sys¬ 
tematic studies on the social reality of the 
English and Dutch-Speaking Caribbean began 
to appear . 1 Until that time, apart from a hand¬ 
ful of enclave studies in the field of traditional 
anthropology, nothing had been written about 
the region except Colonial reports. The present 
study makes an analysis of the untiring critical 
search for models applicable to the region’s 
own reality, involving the modification and 
adaptation of existing models and the exami¬ 
nation of new approaches and paradigms in 
heated debates about the social reality of the 
region. During this period, three generations 
of social scientists have developed a variety of 
conceptualisations in an attempt to describe, 
explain and understand Caribbean social real¬ 
ity- 

Origins of the Social Sciences 

From the outset, social sciences in the Carib¬ 
bean have been closely related with the dy¬ 


namic social processes of the region. In the 
small-scale societies of the Caribbean, in 
which face-to-face relationships are the norm, 
all the significant vibrations of these societies 
are registered on the seismograph of the social 
sciences. Thus, topics of study derive directly 
from the dynamic socio-historic processes of 
the region, even though the social sciences as 
instruments of study are not related with this 
reality and have not been designed to tackle 
the most burning issues of the Caribbean. 

In analysing the origins of the social sci¬ 
ences in the Caribbean, the first thing that 
strikes the observer is that they were not devel - 
oped in the region as an endogenous response 
to its own challenges and social processes, but 
that they were transplanted from another lati¬ 
tude where they were generated in response to 
socio-historic processes of a different nature. 
Thus an analysis of the origins and initial de¬ 
velopment of social sciences in the region can - 
not begin from any evolutionary approach, 
which would see them as the product of the 
region’s own social reality, as a response to its 
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history, or as deriving from the social proc¬ 
esses of the Caribbean. This implies that the 
point of departure is to be found in the theo¬ 
retical epistemological analysis of the origin 
and development of western social sciences 
and their disciplines, as the product and direct 
crystallisation of dynamic processes and social 
changes which occurred historically in 
Europe. 

In point of fact, social thought and its crys¬ 
tallisation in the social sciences did not arise 
objectively, nor are their approaches univer¬ 
sal, but rather constitute the subjective prod¬ 
uct of certain socio-historic processes with the 
particular society or civilisation which led to 
their birth, and within which they may assume 
a certain usefulness. As the German author 
Hans Freier observed (1931: 20): ‘All thinking 
in the social sciences and social philosophy is 
determined in the end analysis by the social 
reality from which it springs. Real societal 
forces are expressed, defined and justified, and 
acquire meaning through it.’ 

Similarly, from within the social science 
tradition of the United States, Robert Nisbet 
(1966: 9) protests against the ‘genetic fallacy’ 
of understanding the history of thought as a set 
of discreet sequences of engenderment: ‘Espe¬ 
cially in political and social thought do we 
need constantly to see the ideas of earlier ages 
as responses to courses of events and to chal - 
lenges formed by major changes in the social 
order'. 

Western social sciences, in their disciplines, 
as well as in their concepts, categorisations, 
theories, paradigms and methodology, are the 
product of a genesis intimately related with the 
European socio-historic context within which 
they were born, and in which they were sub¬ 
sequently nourished by the dynamic social 
processes undergone by that continent. 

Western social sciences represent the result 
of socio-historic developments, and, more spe - 
cifically, a response to the great challenges 
confronting Europe in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, arising from the Renais¬ 
sance, the Enlightenment, the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution, the Rise of Capitalism and the French 
Revolution. 

Sociology was the direct product of the 
French Revolution. With the work of Saint 
Simon and Auguste Comte, western sociology 
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was born in the midst of chaotic develop¬ 
ments, in an eagerness to discover new princi - 
pies of social order (Nisbet 1966; Klages 1969; 
Gouldner 1970). Sociology subsequently crys¬ 
tallised as the science which takes as its study 
human coexistence in the framework of the 
modern nation-state, that is, within western 
civilisation and its expansion in the western¬ 
ized world (Wolf 1982; Wallerstein 1970; Elias 
1971; Turner 1990). 

The discipline of economics arose in re¬ 
sponse to the Industrial Revolution and the 
Rise of Capitalism, which led to the inde¬ 
pendence of economic life in Europe (Ekelund 
and Hubert 1990). Under the impact of the 
development of capitalism, which in the more 
technologically advanced societies had be¬ 
come the dominant mode of production, this 
discipline gradually became more and more 
isolated, ramifying itself around the market¬ 
place (Wolf 1982) until it became practically a 
doctrine of capitalism, or, in the case of Marx¬ 
ism, a critical reaction against capitalism. It 
should be noted that the capitalist system does 
not produce in response to needs, but in re¬ 
sponse to demand; it produces for markets, for 
those within its ambit who manifest acquisi¬ 
tive power. At the present time, the market¬ 
place, the tabernacle of capitalism, constitutes 
the backbone of the discipline. For Alfred 
Eichner, the paradigm of the discipline of eco¬ 
nomics has less to do with explanation than 
with criteria of optimization. That is to say that 
it deals with ‘the specification of the conditions 
to be met if resources are to be allocated in an 
optimum manner, within a variety of hypo¬ 
thetical contexts' (Eichner 1983: 21). 

Meanwhile, the subjugation of the rest of 
the world gave birth to anthropology, which 
has taken as its subject distinct communities, 
seen from a western perspective as exotic and 
relatively isolated. The rise of anthropology 
was closely linked to the discovery of distant 
civilisations and the process of domination of 
other peoples (Lbvi-Strauss 1973; Assad 1973). 
Even in cases where extra-geographical regu¬ 
larities and generalisations related to earlier 
stages of human development were being 
looked for, an approach based on European 
realities was still present. Anthropology, as 
several authors suggest, had its origin and 
greatest stimulus in European expansionism 
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and in the new challenges presented to the 
West. Eric Wolf (1982:18) asserted that an¬ 
thropology is the daughter of imperialism and 
L6vi Strauss (1973: 56) suggested that it is the 
daughter of violence, a product of 'the de facto 
state of affairs in which one half of humanity 
arrogated to itself the right to treat the other 
half as an object’. Little by little this discipline 
became the antithesis of sociology, by distanc¬ 
ing itself as far as possible from the nation¬ 
state and concerning itself with communities 
which, by virtue of their relative isolation, had 
managed to preserve significant features of 
traditional life which had not been consumed 
by 'civilisation. 

Political science was born and grew up in 
the search for a solution to the Hobbesian 
problem of the war of all against all. In the 
western model the State became the norm, and 
democracy, which had prevailed as a political 
system in Europe after a lengthy political evo¬ 
lution, was exported to the remotest comers of 
the globe, often to societies of great ethnic 
diversity, which were weakly integrated or 
even tribal. 

The origin of western social sciences thus 
shows that their system of disciplines has been 
the direct product and a logical development 
of European reality, and has been related to 
the peculiar characteristics of that continent. 
In its disciplines, and in its concepts, categori¬ 
sations and theories, as well as in its para¬ 
digms and methodology, western social 
science has been the product of a genesis inti - 
mately related with the concerns, interests and 
challenges of the European socio-historical 
context within which it was born and where it 
was subsequently nurtured by the dynamic 
social processes experienced by Europe. 

In point of fact there exist no objective 
criteria for designing one single system of dis¬ 
ciplines for the social sciences. Any system of 
social science disciplines represents a re¬ 
sponse to the demands of the social reality 
within which it is formed. For this reason the 
western system of social science disciplines 
has no claim to universality, in spite of its 
spread across a wide part of the globe, based 
on the subjugation, domination and coloniza¬ 
tion of other peoples. If the social sciences had 
developed, for example, in the Caribbean, in 
response to this region’s own social and his- 
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torical reality and to its own social dynamic, 
the disciplines would not necessarily have 
been the same, much less their theories, para¬ 
digms and methods. Caribbean reality, like 
other non-western realities, may give rise to its 
own distinctions between disciplines and ar¬ 
eas of specialisation, which will not necessar¬ 
ily derive from the European-originated 
system of social science disciplines. 

The fact that the social sciences were not 
the product of Caribbean realities, or those of 
any other subjugated region, but part of the 
cultural and intellectual heritage of Europe, 
has profound epistemological and conceptual 
implications. 

The Process of Endogenisation 

Once transplanted to the Caribbean, western 
social sciences were confronted with the dy¬ 
namic reality of a colonial world on the path 
of decolonisation, with its own history and its 
own social and economic problems, very dif¬ 
ferent from those which had formed the focus 
of study of the social sciences in Europe. 

From the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury the processes of social emancipation of 
the chronically oppressed peoples of the Car¬ 
ibbean, and subsequently the process of de¬ 
colonization, threw up in midst of their 
turbulent development a great number of top¬ 
ics of study in relation to the development of 
the nation and the state. Throughout the Car¬ 
ibbean fragile subjugated societies found 
themselves facing the challenge of building 
nations and states on the ruins of colonialism 
and within contexts in which national unity 
was noticeably absent. 

These dynamic developments were clearly 
reflected in the social sciences of the region by 
the close links between theory, praxis and cur¬ 
rents of ideology which marked the models 
and approaches of the region’s social sciences. 
There was no divorce between the social sci - 
ences and social reality, and indeed, the proc¬ 
ess of the institutionalisation of the social 
sciences at centres of teaching and research 
throughout the Caribbean has been the direct 
result of the great need for social sciences 
capable of studying the most burning issues of 
the region. 
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In response to this reality the development 
of social sciences in the region has been char¬ 
acterised by an ongoing process of endogeni- 
sation, that is: the application or redefinition 
of existing models with the aim of providing 
valid instruments for understanding the re¬ 
gion’s own reality, and the search for new 
approaches and procedures derived from 
within. It should be noted that in social proc¬ 
esses, what is 'external' cannot automatically 
be opposed to what is 'internal', because once 
an external element has been introduced and 
incorporated dialectically into the national 
setting, the impact of such external influences 
becomes a factor in internal development it¬ 
self. 

On the one hand social scientists made un¬ 
ceasing efforts to adapt, modify, contextualise 
and acclimatise fashionable models, para¬ 
digms, theories and methods from traditional 
social sciences, and on the other hand great 
efforts were made to develop new approaches 
and perspectives appropriate to the region's 
own reality. In this way social research di¬ 
rected attention towards the process of de¬ 
colonisation, nationalism and national 
identity, nation building, new political sys¬ 
tems, the problem of race, the nature of the 
economies of Caribbean societies, strategies 
for economic development, the viability of mi - 
crostates and regional cooperation. More than 
any other intellectual activity, Caribbean so¬ 
cial sciences, representing a crystallisation of 
social thinking, captured the most urgent chal - 
lenges of community life, the pulse of social 
processes and the concerns and aspirations of 
frail societies in search of a future. 

This was the constant struggle of the first 
generation of Caribbean social scientists, Ar¬ 
thur Lewis, C.L.R. James, Eric Williams, 
Rudolf van Lier and M.G. Smith, whose works 
began to appear in the nineteen-forties and 
fifties. 

Arthur Lewis sought his own approach to 
an economic explanation, which led to his 
strategy for the industrialisation of the Carib¬ 
bean based on the dual economy model. For 
his part, Eric Williams (1964) unmasked the 
distorted traditional historiography of the Car¬ 
ibbean. He made the timely observation that 
‘The British historians wrote almost as if Brit¬ 
ain had introduced Negro slavery solely for the 
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satisfaction of abolishing it’ (Williams 1964: 
182). In his classic work entitled Capitalism 
and Slavery (1944) Williams came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was not racism which led to 
slavery, but vice-versa, that slavery led to ra¬ 
cism in the Caribbean. The problem of race 
and ethnicity stands out precisely as one of the 
greatest and most persistent problems of the 
Caribbean. The social sciences responded with 
the theoretical model of the plural society 
elaborated by Rudolf van Lier and M. G. 
Smith. 

The second generation which came to the 
fore in the nineteen-sixties with the emergence 
of the New World Group, continued and deep¬ 
ened the search for new approaches more ca - 
pable of unravelling the complex social and 
historical reality of the region, with their plan¬ 
tation economy model. And finally, the third 
generation of Caribbean social scientists pre¬ 
sents a multifaceted picture, emerging in the 
midst of a great demand for redefinition. 

There has been a whole range of ap¬ 
proaches, at times based uncritically on Euro¬ 
pean models, but at other times going to the 
other extreme in rejection of everything com¬ 
ing out of the West, while paradoxically using 
a language derived from Europe. This could 
only be a fruitless effort, because although the 
region may create its own procedures, there is 
no such thing as a purely Caribbean social 
science. 

Let us briefly review these contributions 
from the perspective of the search for better 
answers in the social study of the region. 

From the thirties ethnocultural enclave 
studies were carried out within the framework 
of a traditional anthropological perspective, 
that is, of entities relatively removed from the 
rest of society. This line of research cannot be 
considered as part of the process of endogeni- 
sation of social sciences in the region, since it 
was inspired by outside interest in the peculiar 
characteristics of the region. 

In this direction Herskovits and Herskovits 
(1934,1936) carried out various studies on the 
Afro-American culture of Haiti and the inte¬ 
rior of Suriname (Herskovits 1937) and later 
Trinidad (Herskovits and Herskovits 1947). 
Their exaggerated emphasis on the search for 
African roots and the preservation of African 
elements as against western influence drew 
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strong criticism. This same anthropological 
tradition continued with respect to indigenous 
and maroon societies, until Richard Price 
(1983a, 1983b) introduced in the eighties a 
broader viewpoint based on parallel studies of 
colonial sources together with the collective 
memory and the traditions of the maroon so¬ 
cieties of Suriname. In fact a great number of 
ethnocultural enclave studies suffered from 
the weakness of failing to take sufficient ac¬ 
count of the processes of detribalisation and 
the incorporation of the respective groups into 
the national society and economy. 

At the national level one of the important 
characteristics of the region, consisting of its 
colourful diversity of populations, led a great 
debate concerning ethnicity, race and class, 
when Van Lier (1949, 1950) introduced the 
plural society model into the region, which 
derived from studies by Furnivall (1939, 1948) 
on Indonesia and Burma. Shortly afterwards, 
M. G. Smith (1965) made a theoretical elabo¬ 
ration of this model and presented it as a new 
paradigm for Caribbean reality and its socio- 
historic processes. According to this re¬ 
searcher, a plural society exists when different 
social groups live together under a central 
government in a given territory, with each 
group preserving its own institutions in regard 
to kinship, economy, education, religion and 
leisure. The central thesis of the plural society 
model, that ethnicity constitutes'the principal 
explanatory variable in the Caribbean, pro¬ 
voked a furious debate in regional social sci¬ 
ence, the race-class debate, in which nearly 
every social scientist was involved. Marxist- 
oriented researchers were at the opposite pole, 
maintaining the thesis that social class ex¬ 
plained everything. Only recently has the de¬ 
bate become somewhat depolarised, 
inasmuch as the participants have come to 
realize that race and social class should not be 
treated as exclusive or rival categories. In fact, 
the plural society model expresses in a sophis¬ 
ticated manner the basic palpable truth that 
Caribbean societies are weakly-integrated 
multi-ethnic societies in which the weakness 
of the nation and the state are mutually ampli¬ 
fied, while the class model suffered from an 
unsustainable economic reductionism. The 
plural society model sought a new paradigm 
to describe Caribbean reality, because it im- 
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plicitly questioned the existence of a relatively 
homogeneous nation-state with central insti¬ 
tutions, which is precisely what constitutes the 
basis for western sociology and economics, as 
has been pointed out by a number of scholars 
(Wolf 1982: 9; Wallerstein 1987; Featherstone 
1990). 

At the same time as the plural society model 
was being introduced into the region, Arthur 
Lewis (1950, 1954) was beginning his pioneer 
research in economics. In his voluminous 
body of work his search for valid models is 
most clearly manifested in his dual economy 
model, which dominated economic analyses 
over two decades. Instead of holding to the 
Keynesian paradigm then in vogue, Lewis de¬ 
veloped his own model which went back to the 
classical economists. It was based on the 
premise shared by Adam Smith, David Ri¬ 
cardo and Marx: that of the existence of an 
unlimited supply of labour. According to Le¬ 
wis, Caribbean economies were dual econo¬ 
mies, in which a modern urban sector 
coexisted with a subsistence economy in the 
country areas. To solve the key problem of the 
lack of capital and entrepreneurial initiative, 
Lewis proposed what was later to be known as 
‘industrialisation by invitation', granting for¬ 
eign investors numerous privileges, subsidies 
and other guarantees designed to ensure their 
profits. The most important of these guaran¬ 
tees was the fixed wage. According to this 
model there would not be any pressure on 
wages as the modern sector expanded through 
industrialisation, since rural areas would pro¬ 
vide an unlimited supply of labour, backed by 
an inexhaustible labour-force available to the 
modern sector. 

The model put forward by Lewis, winner of 
the Nobel prize for economics, was welcomed 
throughout the region, but it met with no great 
success, and the reaction came towards the 
end of the sixties. A new generation of young 
economists, coming together as the New World 
Group, with researchers such as Lloyd Best, 
Kari Levitt, George Beckford and Norman Gir- 
van, made a historical analysis of the eco¬ 
nomic structure of the Caribbean and 
launched the plantation economy model (Best 
1968; Best and Levitt 1968). The economy of 
the Caribbean was seen as an appendix to that 
of the metropolis, outwardly driven and lack- 
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ing internal economic dynamism. Throughout 
the next decade this model led the economic 
debate, relating plantations with persistent 
poverty (Beckford 1972) and applying-the 
plantation concept to multinational compa¬ 
nies in the region (Girvan 1970). In his rejec¬ 
tion of European paradigms Best (1967) 
strongly opposed Marxism as an imported 
paradigm, maintaining, and continuing to 
maintain up to the present, the much criticised 
thesis that social class does not exist, because 
it is merely a special case of ethnicity seen as 
solidarity (Best 1992a, 1992b). 

The strongest criticism of the New World 
Group came precisely from the Marxist side 
(Oxaal 1975; Sudama 1979), and in fact the 
group broke up as the result of an ideological 
polarisation related to the Marxist view. 
Gradually new Marxist-oriented approaches, 
concerned with transformation, transition 
and non-capitalist paths of development, 
gained ground in social science debates within 
the region. 

In the eighties the search for this type of 
global explanatory model was abandoned, and 
emphasis was placed on mid-range studies 
related to the nation-state. Several studies 
were undertaken on the process of decolonisa¬ 
tion, on small size and economic viability; on 
the political system and democracy, social 
stratification, the Caribbean family, the status 
of women and militarisation. 

During the last decade, particularly since 
the end of the Cold War, there has been a 
proliferation of supranational studies, par¬ 
ticularly on topics such as regional coopera¬ 
tion, geopolitics and international relations, 
the impact of globalisation and the theme of 
ecology. 

This rapid survey shows that over the past 
fifty years there has been an unceasing creative 
search by three generations of social scientists 
from the region for valid approaches to social 
investigation of a broad spectrum of topics in 
every social sphere. 

The Extradisciplinary Approach 

What becomes very clear from this analysis of 
the corpus of the principal conceptualisations 
of the social sciences in the Caribbean, is the 
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ongoing struggle against the limitations of so¬ 
cial science disciplines. From the nineteenth 
century onward, the social sciences have been 
plagued by the divorce between their disci¬ 
plines, and the need to combine the forces of 
existing disciplines has given rise to multi-, 
inter- and transdisciplinary approaches. 

In the Caribbean the rejection of neat divid - 
ing lines between the traditional disciplines 
led to a consciousness of the need for an inter¬ 
disciplinary approach, which was articulated 
as far back as the fifties by Vera Rubin (1957: 
120), when she exhorted anthropologists to 
‘borrow from the resources of all social science 
disciplines'. Towards the end of the sixties and 
at the beginning of the seventies the New World 
Group, which was comprised principally of 
critical economists, opted for a multidiscipli¬ 
nary study, in an attempt to ‘broaden the dis¬ 
ciplinary focus, by drawing on history, 
sociology, anthropology and geography' 
(Beckford 1972, XXIV-XXV) in their eco¬ 
nomic studies, in order to bring about an inte¬ 
gration of the disciplines. This attitude was 
taken up more fully at a seminar held in King¬ 
ston in 1975 by the Institute for Social and 
Economic Research (ISER), on methodolo¬ 
gies and research orientations, with participa¬ 
tion by social scientists from the majority of 
social disciplines, and at which everyone 
agreed that Caribbean social sciences should 
be interdisciplinary ‘in their scope and direc¬ 
tion’ (Lindsay 1978: IV). 

But, in spite of this untiring quest, scholars 
devoted to Caribbean social reality have not 
succeeded in liberating themselves completely 
from the problem of disciplines. As we noted 
above, western social science disciplines are 
not universal but are the specific product of a 
given socio-historical context, and they are not 
necessarily the most useful ones for studying 
and understanding other social realities. This 
means that the validity of the system of disci¬ 
plines itself may be subject to question in 
places such as the Caribbean, and may for this 
reason be unsuitable as a point of departure. 
This indeed is still the case with respect to 
multi-, inter- and transdisciplinary ap¬ 
proaches, which take as their point of origin 
the system of traditional disciplines, instead of 
questioning it, and thus cannot offer a funda¬ 
mental solution. 
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So the basic dilemma was: not being able to 
accept uncritically the present system of tradi - 
tional social science disciplines, but at the 
same time being unable to discard out of hand 
the more valuable achievements of European 
social science. 

Our solution to this dilemma has been the 
elaboration of an extradisciplinary approach 
which stands outside of the traditional system 
of disciplines, but without discarding in ad¬ 
vance any of its achievements or its methodo - 
logical tools which have been accumulated 
over the course of time. The basic premise of 
this approach is that social processes and phe¬ 
nomena can only temporarily be isolated as 
objects of study, but that immediately after¬ 
wards they must be set again within the net¬ 
work of interrelationships in which they are to 
be found in social reality. This is not done by 
the social disciplines. The extradisciplinary 
approach rejects the procedure common 
among present-day social sciences of sharing 
out a field of study among relatively autono¬ 
mous disciplines, which isolate fields of study, 
processes or phenomena as pertaining to their 
special expertise, without attempting sub¬ 
sequently to reinsert them into their natural 
context. Specialisations are necessary for a 
systematic study of such a complex reality, but 
only as interrelated fields of study, which will 
not infringe on the integrity and unity of social 
reality, as do existing social science disci¬ 
plines. 

From the vantage point of the extradiscipli¬ 
nary approach, we have made a reassessment 
of the great debates among the social sciences 
of the region and the principal conceptualisa¬ 
tions which arose from them. Instead of taking 
as our point of departure traditional social 
science disciplines, as had been the case with 
all previous reviews, we started from the crite¬ 
rion of the spheres of social activity which in 
practice regional social science research has 
used as the basis for the construction of its 
respective models and theories. Our analysis 
was accordingly carried out around three 
spheres of social activity: culture, politics and 
economics. 2 

One permanent dimension of social science 
research was related to the nature of the coun¬ 
tries of the region itself. Essentially it con¬ 
cerned the question whether or not there had 
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existed in the Caribbean a society, an economy 
and a political entity with a life of its own, or 
whether the region presented in essence mere 
epiphenomena of an external strategic and 
economic enterprise. 

There are many points in Caribbean social 
science at which emphasis has been laid on the 
asymmetrical relationship which exists be¬ 
tween Caribbean society and the outside 
world. We are thinking particularly of the con¬ 
tributions of Eric Williams, Lloyd Best and 
Kari Levitt; of George Beckford, Norman Gir- 
van, Havelock Brewster and Clive Thomas. 
Here are some of their approaches: 

- There is no such thing as a Caribbean econ¬ 
omy, because the region constituted an ex¬ 
tension of the metropolitan economy and a 
place where it suited the metropolis to carry 
out its production of agricultural produce. 
These were outwardly driven plantation 
economies, as affirmed by Best (1968). 

- This was a transoceanic economy, control¬ 
led by the decision-making centre in the 
metropolis (Best 1968; Best and Levitt 
1968). 

- The society was conceived of as a plantation 
economy which could not go beyond the 
stage of underdevelopment, because the dy - 
namism necessary to economic develop¬ 
ment was not to be found within, but rather 
outside the plantation (Beckford 1972). 

- The multinational companies which domi¬ 
nated the important sectors of petroleum 
and bauxite production were institutionally 
integrated at the international level, but 
only weakly so at the level of the national 
economy, so that these economies de¬ 
pended on the outside world for certain 
elements vital to the economic process, and 
at the same time were highly vulnerable to 
external conditions (Girvan 1970). 

- The cause of the lack of internal vitality in 
the Caribbean economy was ascribed to the 
fundamental role of international capital¬ 
ism allied with the national bourgeoisies 
(Rodney 1972; Thomas 1974). 

- There has been a lack of capacity to ma¬ 
nipulate the operative elements of the eco - 
nomic system, due to an absence of the 
traditional interdependence of economic 
functions at the national level, as pointed 
out by Brewster (1973). 
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- Overall the conclusion was reached that the 
dynamism necessary to economic develop¬ 
ment was not to be found within the region 
but rather outside of it. 

Instead of a minimal consensus between 
social scientists, however, there arose numer¬ 
ous debates, without the emergence of any 
conceptualisation adequate to deal with the 
problematics. The main reason for these dis¬ 
agreements was the taxonomic bias of the vari - 
ous approaches, since a part of the debate was 
devoted to the search for an unequivocal defi - 
nition, in terms of relatively fixed categories, 
of entities in constant movement. This gave 
rise to a diversity of descriptive models, such 
as the plantation economy model and the plu¬ 
ral society model, which concerned them¬ 
selves with concrete and circumstantial 
manifestations. In this way, models were pro¬ 
posed which attempted to define, delimit and 
group historical phenomena as these mani¬ 
fested themselves empirically, instead of at¬ 
tempting to explain the genesis of facts and 
phenomena, starting from the underlying fac¬ 
tors which permanently generate them. 


Internal Social Dynamism 

Taking as our base an extradisciplinary ap¬ 
proach, we have felt the need to introduce a 
new concept which has allowed us to evaluate 
more accurately the principal conceptualisa¬ 
tions of social science research in the Carib¬ 
bean and which has proven to be singularly 
important for the analysis of social sciences in 
the region. The ’internal social dynamism' 
variable expresses the degree to which the 
development and evolution of a social unit are 
the product of the operation and utilisation of 
self-contained factors, that is, of endogenous 
forces and mechanisms from within the soci¬ 
ety itself. It refers to the extent to which there 
exist processes of self-direction and internal 
life within the society in question. 

In contrast with what has mainly been the 
case in Europe, Caribbean societies have not 
been societies with their own internal dyna¬ 
mism, with social forces which might have 
functioned as the engine of social processes, 
social development and social evolution. 
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Throughout most of their history, and in some 
areas even now, the Caribbean has been char¬ 
acterised by a relatively low level of internal 
social dynamism. The countries of the region 
arose as implanted societies, in which the 
economy and the local historical dynamic 
were motivated and controlled from outside. 

For more than two centuries, up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Caribbean 
society, as an implanted society, was for all 
intents and purposes an appendix of the me¬ 
tropolis, lacking social forces sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to serve as the principal driving force 
of history. It lacked those self-directing endo¬ 
genous forces which, operating in a process of 
permanent turmoil within the heart of the 
society, might have given the emerging society 
a life of its own. Caribbean societies lacked any 
significant endogenous movement towards a 
historical evolution, or a national history, 
which might have crystallized their own social 
aspiration with the framework of a national 
project. This can be seen in all spheres of 
social, cultural and political life. In contrast to 
the taxonomic tendency to identify descriptive 
categories, internal social development should 
be treated as a longitudinal dynamic variable; 
that is to say, the level of internal social devel¬ 
opment itself should be treated as an object of 
study over the course of time. 

It is worth mentioning in this regard that 
for more than two centuries natural popula¬ 
tion growth was not the product of normal 
sexual reproduction. It was cheaper to import 
healthy adult slaves, who had already survived 
epidemic diseases, than to rear new slaves, 
with all the complications of infant mortality, 
lost working-days on the part of pregnant 
mothers and the onus of bringing up the chil¬ 
dren. Caribbean societies began to develop 
into implanted societies when the European 
visitors announced themselves to be hosts and 
began their historic political and economic 
enterprise in the Caribbean, importing mil¬ 
lions of adults from outside the region as slaves 
or indentured servants. It is easy to imagine 
the profound implications of such permanent 
interventions on cultural, social, political and 
economic activity, and the consequences for 
family life, cultural expression and commu¬ 
nity development for nation building. Al¬ 
though there were a good many achievements 
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such as the creation of autonomous languages, 
and numerous cultural expressions such as 
dances, music and a great deal more, in gen¬ 
eral terms the principal driving force of Carib¬ 
bean development was to be found not within 
but without. In fact, the emergence of a self- 
identity was permanently blocked (Williams 
1970: 503). 

Validity of Western Social 
Sciences in the Caribbean 

The ‘internal social dynamism' variable has 
allowed us to answer, in explicit and concrete 
terms, the most important theoretical and 
methodological question that can be asked 
about a half century of social sciences in the 
Caribbean: What validity have western social 
sciences had for the study of the region? 

One premise can be established at the most 
general level shared by all western social sci - 
ence disciplines, in spite of their particular 
idiosyncratic postulates, due to their emphasis 
on the state or the social system as a relatively 
closed unit of analysis. It is postulated that 
there has to be some kind of internal regularity 
which governs the processes and development 
of society for the social sciences to become 
possible. Thus, the basic premise is that there 
are interrelated social processes at the heart of 
society, which, far from being random in na¬ 
ture, correspond to an internal logic of society. 
Certain inherent regularities in society govern 
its development, social changes and evolution, 
as well as the processes which occur in it. This 
means that social forces are operating perma¬ 
nently within society in such a way as to exer¬ 
cise a decisive influence on its development, 
evolution and its historical project. Indeed, the 
aim of the social sciences is precisely to dis¬ 
cover and trace the relationships of these en - 
dogenous mechanisms. 

This fundamental premise which underlies, 
as an axiomatic principle, the most important 
models and paradigms developed within the 
western social sciences, is not valid for Carib¬ 
bean societies, during the major part of their 
history, nor is it valid in certain key areas for 
the present day. On the contrary, as we have 
already suggested, there has been in the Carib- 
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bean a chronically low level of internal social 
dynamism characterised by structural discon¬ 
tinuity, as a result of the ongoing operation of 
powerful mechanisms of external origin. 

When the transatlantic packet-boat 
brought the message, ‘We don’t want any more 
sugar, we want coffee!' plantation crops were 
simply changed, and the productive system of 
the region was totally altered; not as a result of 
internal processes, or social processes, or la¬ 
bour conflicts, strikes or other endogenous 
factors, but simple because someone in some 
far-off European capital had decided that it 
should be so, within the framework of asym¬ 
metrical international relationships. 

This is to say that the Caribbean societies’ 
own internal dynamic does not provide a suf¬ 
ficient basis for an explanation of the historical 
and social processes which have been present 
in the region. 

This leads us to the principal conclusion of 
our analysis of the social sciences in the Car¬ 
ibbean: that most of the paradigms, models 
and theories of western social science lack 
validity in the Caribbean, because they sup¬ 
pose a degree of internal social dynamism 
much greater than that which exists in the 
Caribbean, where historically there has pre¬ 
dominated an endemic structural discontinu¬ 
ity affecting every sphere of social, economic, 
cultural and political life. Even terms such as 
evolution, development, underdevelopment, 
social systems and social process cannot be 
applied freely or must be handled with ex¬ 
treme care in any socio-historic study of the 
region. To speak of the economic development 
of the Caribbean over, let us say, the last two 
centuries, lacks all meaning. There has been 
no genuine Caribbean development, only 
European development of which the Carib¬ 
bean has been a mere extension and append¬ 
age. 

The answer is not to be found, however, in 
setting up an equally subjective idiosyncratic 
system of purely Caribbean social science. The 
answer to Eurocentrism does not lie in some 
other type of ethnocentrism. The response of 
the Caribbean, and indeed of many other re¬ 
gions outside the West, should be the creation 
of an extradisciplinary social science, which 
takes as its point of departure not a rigid sys¬ 
tem of relatively autonomous disciplines, but 
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rather interrelated specialisations forming 
part of an integrated social science, connected 
with the spheres of social activity most rele¬ 
vant to the region's own social reality and the 
social challenges thrown up by history; a single 
social science, with a paradigm that starts 
from discontinuity as well as from continuity; 
from sudden dislocation and not simply from 
transition; from change, not as an altered state 
but as a creative force. That is to say, social 
sciences do not start solely from endogenous 
laws or regularities found within the relatively 
integrated nation-state taken as the unit of 
analysis, but allow a significant role to inter¬ 
ruptions or interventions from outside the sys¬ 
tem, perhaps with a new paradigm of 
structural discontinuity, within the frame¬ 
work of weak states in nations yet to be built. 
Only in this way can the Caribbean combine 
the valuable achievements of European social 
sciences with the demands of its own reality. 

Prospects 

What are the prospects for present-day social 
sciences in the region? 

The contemporary period should not be 
opposed to the historical period, because the 
contemporary period is a special case of his¬ 
tory. The search which historically has charac¬ 
terised social sciences in the Caribbean in a 
long process of endogenisation has not yet 
ended. In spite of their value, and the contri¬ 
bution which they have made, most of the 
debates surrounding the socio-historical proc¬ 
ess of the Caribbean, which have dominated 
social science research over half a century, 
have failed to come to any satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion. 

At the national level, the complex proble¬ 
matics of social and political stability as they 
relate to problems of race, social class and 
economic development strategy, continue to 
occupy a high place on the agenda of Carib¬ 
bean social science. Not only in the Caribbean, 
but in the post-colonial world in general, nu¬ 
merous national projects have failed or expe¬ 
rienced profound crises, with very high social 
costs, because they have not offered an ade¬ 
quate solution to these problematics. In the 
Caribbean, in particular, the interconnection 
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between ethnic problems and the political 
process continues to constitute a serious ongo¬ 
ing threat to social peace and stability. 

At the supranational level two major topics 
have claimed attention. The first of these is the 
problem of ecology, which, even though it is 
not limited to the social sciences, is assuming 
more and more importance as a preoccupa¬ 
tion of social science research in the Caribbean 
Basin, whose enclosed sea shows a particular 
vulnerability in terms of its ecology. The sec¬ 
ond topic is related to the effect of the global 
processes now in progress and the response to 
them, stemming from the disappearance of 
traditional systems of control and hegemony, 
with a serious potential for widespread con¬ 
flict both nationally and internationally. There 
is no reason to suppose that the so-called peace 
between the superpowers during the post cold- 
war period will be of benefit to the Caribbean, 
which has lost its strategic role as a region, and 
indeed funds on which the region used to be 
able to depend are being diverted towards 
other regions such as Eastern Europe. 

These three macro-topics (i) the mainte¬ 
nance of global coexistence and the interrela¬ 
tionship of microstates with broader 
groupings, (ii) the maintenance of the mini¬ 
mum conditions necessary to avoid ecological 
collapse and (iii) a lasting solution for ethno¬ 
cultural and socio-political stability at the na¬ 
tional level, together with interaction between 
the three areas and their articulation with 
other social processes, will determine to a 
large extent not only Caribbean coexistence, 
but indeed global coexistence, well into the 
twenty-first century. On the responses to these 
challenges will depend the definition of new 
and viable alternatives for the development, 
stability and peace of the multi-ethnic socie¬ 
ties of the Caribbean, which are not yet nations 
but only timid sketches of nations. 

The implication for social science in the 
Caribbean is that key concepts such as devel - 
opment, underdevelopment, modernization 
and social evolution need to be reexamined. 
The western model concept of ‘development’ 
based on modernization and ‘progress’ ap¬ 
pears to be exhausted. In fact it can be calcu¬ 
lated that, if the rest of the world including the 
Caribbean were to achieve a standard of living 
comparable, for example, to that of the Euro- 
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pean middle classes, it would require, within 
the framework of the existing model, such a 
significant multiplication of production, en¬ 
ergy consumption and pollution to satisfy the 
needs of those additional thousands of mil¬ 
lions of people, that it could easily provoke the 
ecological collapse of the planet. This obvi¬ 
ously renders imperative the need for a new 
model of development, the search for which 
will mean going beyond the framework and 
approach of western social science. An ex- 
tradisciplinary social science in the Caribbean, 
which succeeds in promoting creative social 
science research, based on the region’s own 
reality, and not afraid to go outside the pa¬ 
rameters of the existing disciplines, but with¬ 
out discarding the worthwhile contributions 
of traditional social science, seems to promise 
new possibilities for social science research in 
the Caribbean. The Caribbean, like other re¬ 
gions which have not been the birthplace of the 
traditional social sciences, can and must set up 
its own system of specialisation for the study 
of its own reality, which need not necessarily 
be inspired by or start from the western system 
of disciplines. This then is the conclusion of 
our analysis of the efforts, over a period of fifty 
years, of three generations of social scientists 
involved in an ongoing process of endogenisa- 
tion. 

After half a century of social science in the 
Caribbean the challenge of today continues to 
be a search for new approaches to develop¬ 
ment, on the margins of a world fragmented at 
the macro-level into geographic and ethno¬ 
cultural blocks involved in a process of eco¬ 
nomic integration. It is a search being carried 
out shoulder to shoulder with the peoples of 
the Caribbean, because there is a close link 
between the challenges facing Caribbean so¬ 
cial science and the challenges facing Carib¬ 
bean societies; they are in fact the same 
challenge. 


Notes 

1. The present study covers two linguistic sub- 
regions of the Caribbean region: the English 
and Dutch-Speaking Caribbean, which, in 
terms of the social sciences, can be investi¬ 


gated together as a significant subject of 
study, on the basis of certain clear conver¬ 
gences, interaction and mutual influences 
which they have presented in the course of 
the development of their respective social sci¬ 
ences. Purely for reasons of brevity and style 
we shall use the abbreviated form 'Caribbean' 
to refer to the English and Dutch-Speaking 
Caribbean, without any implication of exclu¬ 
siveness towards other parts of the region. 

2. These spheres of activity do not coincide with 
existing social science disciplines. In fact a 
great source of confusion exists in this regard 
in the use of the same word 'economics’ to re¬ 
fer to concepts as distinct as part of social re¬ 
ality, and the academic discipline which 
purports to study it. Thus it becomes difficult 
in economics to establish the type of distinc¬ 
tion which exists between a social problem 
and a sociological one. 
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